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The present article is the first of a series, which will run through 
many issues of BRUSH AND PENCIL, on the art industries of America 
—a series designed to in- 
form the public in plain 
terms, without the techni- 
calities which so often ob- 
scure discussions of this 
sort, how the manifold art 
products that are placed 
upon the market or offered 
to view are made. A few 
articles of this nature were 
printed in the magazine 
some five years ago, but 
the enterprise then  pro- 
jected was cut short, owing 
to circumstances that made 
its continuance imprac- 
ticable at that time. The 
so-called fine arts consti- 
tute but a small percentage 
of the art that enters into 
our daily experience—pot- 
tery, bronzes, ornamental DESIGN 

° By Mlle. Boulonnois 
metal work, jewelry, rugs, (Half-tone direct from fabric) 
carpets, wall-papers, tapes- 
tries, laces, a thousand and one things constantly before our eyes, 
should claim attention and excite the liveliest interest. How are 
they made? Where? By whom? Under what conditions? As 
a matter of fact, the cultured public does seek—and often in vain— 
for just this sort of detailed, plainly stated information, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that the few articles formerly published in BRUSH 
AND PENCIL created a demand that soon exhausted the editions. 

The series as resumed will be characterized by one feature that 
will doubtless recommend itself to the reader—the absence of gener- 
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LINEHOUSE 
By Ada Galton 
(Half-tone direct from etching) 


alities. To this end, the stories of the many art products considered 
will be linked with individual plants or establishments engaged in 
making the articles whose manufacture is described. The processes 
explained will thus gain in definiteness of statement and _ specific 
reference. In every case, thoroughly representative, well-equipped 
concerns, using the best methods, and known for the quality of their 
work will be chosen as the basis of the successive articles, which will 
be carefully worded, well-digested statements of fact, shorn of per- 
sonal eulogy and even of personal mention, except so far asa clear 
elucidation of the subject may suggest as desirable. The establish- 
ment of the Osgood Company of Chicago, with whose artistic work 
as cut-makers the readers of BRUSH AND PENCIL are familiar, has 
been selected as the basis of the article on the photo-engraving of 
pictures. It should be said at the outset that the accompanying 
illustrations, which show the wide possibilities of the art of reproduc- 
tion by photo-engraving, were made by that concern. 

One of the most remarkable developments of late years is the 
photo-engraving process now generally employed for the reproduction 
of pictures such as are used in this magazine. Steel-engraving, the 
glory of a former generation, is to-day an art of the past, and wood- 
engraving has but few expert representatives. Photography and 
electrical science have opened up new possibilities, and purely 
mechanical means are now employed to accomplish what was formerly 
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RAIN AND SUNSHINE 
By J. R. Miller 
(Half-tone direct from monotype) 


done by hand. The old methods were too slow, too expensive, and 
except in the case of the best artists, altogether too unsatisfactory. 

To-day, with a minimum of hand labor, it is possible to reproduce 
anything from a pencil sketch to a photograph with absolute fidelity, 
and that in less time than it formerly took to make the rudest wood- 
cut. The results obtained easily place photo-mechanical engraving 
in the list of art industries. The various values of an oil-painting, 
the slightest hair-line of an etching, the sketchy stroke of a pen-draw- 
ing, high lights, shadows, medium tones, everything is caught with 
precision by the lens and recorded by chemical agency in such a way 
that within a few hours after an artist has finished a picture hundreds 
of thousands of duplicates, each of necessity absolutely true to the 
original, may be run off and furnished to the public. Such a wonder 
was undreamed of a comparatively few years ago. 

Journals have literally been transformed as regards their illustra- 
tive features, and the majority of readers, perhaps, who have watched 
this transformation are utterly ignorant of the means employed to 
effect the improvement. Zinc-etching and half-tone are to them 
magic words with which to conjure the beautiful, but few know by 
what means their spell works its results. How many readers of 
BRUSH AND PENCIL, for instance, have any idea of how the illustra- 
tions that appear in it from month to month are made? 

The illustrations in this magazine are all photo-engraved, and the 
only two kinds of plates used are half-tones and zinc-etchings. 
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Photographs, wash- drawings, crayon sketches, pen-and-ink drawings, 
photogravures, etchings, prints from old wood-cuts, and steel-engrav- 
ings, almost anything may be used for copy, with admirable results, 
provided only the necessary manipulative skill is used in the making. 
What can be accomplished is shown by the Osgood Company’s cuts 
given herewith. 

Line compositions, in which the sharp stroke of pen or pencil 
forms a natural ‘‘tooth’’ for the plate in making the impression on 
paper, lend themselves easily to reproduction by the zinc-etching 
process, by which the drawing is photographed on sensitized zinc, 
and the remaining portions of the plate are afterward eaten away, so 
as to leave an exact fac-simile of the drawing. Photographs, photo- 
gravures, wash-drawings, and the like have no natural ‘‘tooth,’’ and 
have to be treated by the half-tone process, which is the most 
notable triumph of the photo-engraver’s art, and which is at the 
present time in universal use. 

In principle, the half-tone is as simple as its results are excellent, 
and in describing the process I shall follow closely my own words 
formerly used in this magazine. If the finest engraving in BRUSH 





REFLECTIONS—NIGHT 
By Alfred Stieglitz 
(Half-tone from ordinary photograph) 
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AND PENCIL be examined under the microscope, it will be found 
to be essentially nothing but a mass of fine dots of different sizes, 
according to the lights and shadows of the picture. These dots are 
the artificial ‘‘tooth’’ supplied by the engraver to take the place of 
the clear-cut stroke of the pen or pencil in line-drawings, and it is the 
discovery of a means of supplying this artificial ‘‘tooth’’ that is 
responsible for the class of illustrations now almost universally used 
in books and magazines. A clear idea of how a half-tone plate is 
made, and an engraving with its delicate tracery, or a photograph 
with its almost imperceptible shadings, is transferred to the printed 
page, may best be gained by following a picture through the various 
stages of plate-making. 

Suppose it is desired to reproduce a painting in BRUSH AND 
PENCIL. The painting is first photographed, care being taken to 
secure a good, clear print. The size of the photograph used is com- 
paratively unimportant; it is more important that it be free from 
defects, since the slightest imperfection in the photograph will be 
duplicated with absolute precision in the print. Hence it is often 
necessary to ‘‘touch up”’ the original. For this retouching an artist 
familiar with the possibilities and limitations of the half-tone process 





THE PENITENT—MARBLE 
By R. Forster 
( Half-tone from photograph of statuary) 
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is employed. Often artistic treatment of the photograph greatly 
enhances the beauty of the plate, but such improvements, it must be 
remembered, are made at the sacrifice of faithfulness to the original. 
The working out of defects is essential, but the working in of improve- 
ments is a liberty few publishers would presume to take. 

This copy, an ordinary dry-plate negative, being prepared, it is 
fastened to the copy-holder, which stands perpendicularly before the 
camera, and in such a position as to command excellent natural or 





HOUSE IN THE CLEARING 
By Carl Ahrens 


(Half-tone, 200-line screen 


artificial light. The camera is mounted on a long bed, or runway, 
which permits of its being moved backward and forward so as to get 
the desired focus. By this simple device a picture three feet square 
can be rephotographed for a plate an inch square, or any desired size, 
or a small picture can be enlarged two or three diameters. The text 
width of a BRUSH AND PENCIL page, for instance, is four and a half 
inches. Hence, if a cut the text width is required, no matter what 
the size of the original may be, it is only necessary to move the 
camera on its bed until the image made in the box is four and a half 
inches in width. If it is desired to have a plate two and a quarter 
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inches wide, so as to leave two and a quarter inches for text on a 
page, it is only necessary to slide the camera until the image in the 
box is two and a quarter inches wide. The result is invariably as 
desired. 

Copy and lens are now in position to take a half-tone negative. 
This differs from an ordinary negative in that it must be composed 
of a series of dots and open spaces, the dots in the finished plate to 
supply the outline and details of the picture to the printed page, and 
the open spaces to furnish the fine gradations of light and shade. 





STUDY HEAD 
By A. Cox 
(Half-tone, 1o0-line screen) 


To produce these dots, what is known as a half-tone screen is inserted 
between the lens and the sensitive surface on which the picture is to 
be projected. The screen consists simply of two panes of glass finely 
ruled diagonally and cemented together, ruled side to ruled side, so 
that the ruled lines on one pane stand at right angles with the ruled 
lines on the other. The light passing from the copy through the 
lens to the sensitized plate is thus broken by the mesh of the screen. 
More light is reflected from the light portions of the copy than from 
the dark, with the result that in the image falling on the sensitized 
plate the dots are smaller and the open spaces correspondingly larger. 
From the dark portions of the copy no direct light is transmitted 
through the lens to the sensitized plate, and consequently there is an 
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utter absence of open spaces. The white portions of the copy, there- 
fore, come out on the finished plate as an almost imperceptible gray, 
due to the exceedingly minute and scattered dots, and the black 
portions of the copy appear, as in the original, solid black. Between 
these two extremes every gradation of light and shade in the original 
is faithfully recorded in the half-tone negative, simply by the relative 
sizes of the multitude of dots in comparison with the open spaces. 


th 


PETITE VENISE, CRECY EN BRIE 
By A. J. Fournier 
(Half-tone, 60-line screen) 

The coarseness of the screen used varies from sixty to two hun- 
dred and fifty lines to the inch, according to the fineness of the results 
desired. <A sixty-line screen will make a plate that will print fairly 
well on ordinary newspaper stock; the finer the screen used the better 
the quality of paper required in the printing. The cuts made for 
BRUSH AND PENCIL afe made with a screen of two hundred lines to 
the inch. Diaphragms, variously made and inserted in the tube of 
the lens, are used to modify the shape of the dots and produce differ- 
ent effects. A square-holed diaphragm produces a different result 
from that of a round-holed one, and so unique are the effects pro- 
duced by these variations of shape that many photo-engravers noted for 
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the fineness of their work maintain the greatest secrecy as to the kind 
of diaphragm they use. The shape of the dots, and the consequent 
effect on the printed page, may also be modified by the use of certain 
intensifiers, some of which are likewise jealously guarded by expert 
photo-engravers, who are anxious to screen their particular methods. 

Details of this sort may possibly seem dry reading, but they are 
necessary for the cor- 
rect understanding 
of the way in which 
the beautiful plates 
to-day seen in the 
higher-class publica- 
tions are made. The 
agencies employed 
are essentially mys- 
terious, and in pho- 
to-engraving, as in 
many another indus- 
trial art, some of the 
finest results are ob- 
tained simply by ex- 
periment, in which 
theory practically 
takes no part. The 
engraver finds that 
such and such means 
produce such and 
such effects; he may 
not be able to ex- 
plain the whys and 
wherefores, but he is 
striving for effects, 
and the meansarethe 
all-important factor. 
By S. L. Willard It is the means only 
(Half-tone from a manipulated gum bichromate print) of which an outline 

is here given. 

That portion of the half-tone plate-making,‘thus far described is 
the most vital and important from the standpoint of the general 
reader. The rest is largely a matter of photography and mechanics. 
The engraver has already prepared his wet plate, which consists of a 
clean piece of glass, first albumenized, then covered with iodized 
collodion, and subsequently sensitized by immersion in a bath of 
silver nitrate. The plate is inserted in the camera and exposure 
begins, just as in an ordinary photographing, the length of exposure 
depending upon the intensity of the light and the character of the 
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THE VICAR’S FAMILY ON THE WAY TO CHURCH 
By Thomas Rowlandson 
(Half-tone direct from three-color print) 





LE PARDON A KERGOAT 
By Henry Wolf 
(Half-tone direct from wood-cut) 











TRIPTYCH 
By L. H. M. Frédéric 
(Half-tone direct from half-tone) 
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BASHI-BAZOUKS RETURNING FROM A RAIDING EXPEDITION 
By Daniel Vierge 
(Zine etching direct from newspaper print) 
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photograph or print to be reproduced. The half-tone plate is sub- 
jected to the same developing as the negative in ordinary photog- 
raphy. Every care is taken to make the plate as perfect as possible, 
and the image is then fixed with a solution of potassium cyanide. 
The negative, when dry, is coated with rubber, so that the film may 
be stripped from the plate of glass, reversed and transferred to another 
thicker plate of 
glass, which is used 
in printing the pic- 
ture on a_ highly 
polished sensitized 
plate of copper. 
Were the films not 
thus stripped and 
reversed, the riglit- 
hand side of the 
original would be 
the left-hand side 
of the finished 
plate. 

A mere hint 
as to the rest of 
the process will 
suffice. The half- 
tone negative is 
simply printed on 
a prepared copper 
plate, just as the 
ordinary photo- 
graphic negative 
is printed on pre- 
pared paper. The i : shi 
apparatus used for gg ri J rr 
this is not essen- (Half-tone direct from photograph) 
tially different 
from the ordinary printing frame used in a photographic gallery, ex- 
cept that it is stronger, in order that greater pressure may be brought 
to bear upon the copper plate to get the closest possible contact with 
the negative. The image on the copper plate is developed by placing 
it under a jet of running water, and is then burned in over a gas-stove 
prior to being etched in a bath of chloride of iron. 

Barring trimming and mounting, the half-tone plate is now finished. 
We have literally a photograph on copper, but a photograph of a 
peculiar character, of which the entire surface is a multitude of micro- 
scopic dots, with the intermediate open spaces etched away, so as to 
leave only the surface of the dots to touch the paper. A perfect 
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MR. BRYAN MAKING SPEECHES ON TIME 
By John T. McCutcheon 
(Zine etching direct from pen-drawing) 


half-tone plate is essentially as beautiful as the impression it makes. 
The rich copper-red of the darker portions stands out clearly against 
the duller background which is to produce the high lights of the 
picture. 

Zinc-etching, by which line-engravings are reproduced, is a much 
simpler and more expeditious process. The engraving has its own 
‘*tooth,’’ which, as a rule, is sharp and clearly defined. It is only 
necessary, therefore, to photograph the copy on sensitized zinc, and 
etch away those portions of the surface not covered by the design. 
The character of the prints and drawings reproduced by this process 
do not require the nicety of execution demanded in the best half-tone 
work to produce the most admirable effects on the printed page. 

The possibilities of photo-engraving are almost limitless. A few 
years ago it would have been deemed impossible to transfer a photo- 
graph in which there was nothing more distinctive than a varying of 
tone or shading toa printed page. But this to-day is one of the 
commonplaces of the engraver’s and printer’s art. There is nota 
tone of a photograph so faint or uncertain as to elude the lens. It 
appears in its proper value in the reproduction. Reference to the 
illustrations accompanying this article will give some hint of what 
the photo-engravers can accomplish with oddly assorted material— 
the captions under the cuts tell their own story. Pencil-drawings, 
pen-and-ink sketches, odds and ends of various sorts, are reproduced 
as exact fac-similes of the originals, or are treated in such a way as 
literally to transform them and enhance their value as pictures. In 
the reproduction of pictures, it must not be forgotten that the printer 
is the ally and the best friend of the photo-engraver. A flat proof 
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lacks the beauty of an impression taken from a plate with what the 
printers call a proper ‘‘make-ready.’’ A skillful printer can intensify 
or relieve the dark portions of a cut, heighten or depress the high 
lights, and thus add life and force to the picture, by a judicious appli- 
cation or removal of pressure from those portions of the plate he 
wishes to modify. 

Great as are the achievements of half-tone engraving at the pres- 
ent time, there are engravers who think that the possibilities of photo- 
engraving have as yet been barely apprehended. A few years ago 
three-color work, which is but a modification of the half-tone process, 
was deemed an impossibility, and it is not unlikely that the near 
future will introduce novelties in black-and-white printing, due to 
improved methods of plate-making, no less remarkable. 

One often hears laments over the decline of some of the old 
methods of reproduction, but the new methods have come almost as 
a response to a popular demand, and every lover of the beautiful 
to-day owes thanks to the photo-engraver. The methods just 
described, as followed by the Osgood Company, may be radically 
changed, but such modifications as may be introduced will certa.nly 
be on the line of the photo-engraver’s art, and not of the hand- 
worker's. WILLIAM C. WHITTAM. 

















BANKS OF THE VIENNE 
By M. Carl-Rosa 
(Zinc etching direct from etching) 








ART EXHIBITIONS—PAST AND TO COME 


The annual exhibition of artists of Chicago and vicinity was 
opened at the Art Institute recently with a reception to members and 
their friends. The jury of selection this year was composed of Ralph 
Clarkson, Frederick Freer, Charles Francis Browne, John Vander- 
poel, John Johansen, William Wendt, and William W. Pattison, 
painters; Lorado Taft and Charles Mulligan, sculptors. The jury of 
selection evidently did good work, as out of the nine hundred pic- 
tures sent in only two hundred and seventy-seven were accepted. 
About one hundred artists were represented. The exhibition com- 
mittee of the Municipal Art League purchased for the permanent 
collection of Chicago paintings Miss Martha S. Baker’s picture ‘‘In 
an Old Gown’’ for $500. This is the picture which received honors 
in the Pittsburg exhibition. The committee also awarded prizes 
as follows: Ralph Clarkson’s painting ‘‘Twilight Harmony,’’ $100; 
William A. Harper, for a group of landscapes, $30; Julia Bracken, 
sculptural relief, ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. John Stanton,’’ $50; Leonard 
Crunelle, sculptured design for a fountain, $25. The Klio Club pur- 
chased A. E. Albright’s painting, ‘‘A Bog.’’ The Chicago Woman’s 
Aid purchased John C. Johansen’s characteristic ‘‘Three Trees.’’ 





RHODE ISLAND CLAM LAKE 
By George William Whitaker 
(Half-tone from photograph of oil-painting) 
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A TRIO OF SEVRES VASES 
By M. Fournier and M. Gébleax 
(Half-tones from photographs of pottery) 


# The twentieth annual exhibition of the Architectural League of 
New York was opened February 12, and will continue to March 4. 
The jury this year consists of Karl Bitter, Edwin H. Blashfield, 
Arnold W. Brunner, Frederic Crowninshield, Frank Vincent 
Du Mond, Isadore Konti, Charles F. McKim, H. A. MacNeill, 
Robert Reid, Augustus Saint Gaudens, James Knox Taylor, and 
S. B. Trowbridge. In connection with this exhibition a medal of 
honor is offered by the New York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects for the best finished architectural work. The medal is 
designed by Herbert Adams. 

& The second annual spring exhibition of the Art Association of 
New Orleans will be held March 11 to March 25. Oil and water-color 
paintings and pastels are solicited; transportation free both ways for 
accepted works; insurance provided. The association will purchase 
a painting from the exhibition to the amount of $300 to $500. 

& The eleventh annual architectural exhibition of the T Square Club 
continued until February 5 in the galleries of the Art Club, Philadel- 
phia. The exhibition, which was of about the usual size, was this 
season of little more than purely ‘‘professional’’ interest. There 
were fewer of those pleasing water-color studies from actual buildings 
and scenes in Europe, which added so much to the interest of the 
exhibition last season, and served as a sort of central point on which 
to focus the wavering interest of the general public and picture-lovers, 
who find an exhibition entirely of architectural work too scientific for 
their uncultivated taste. There were three hundred and fifty-five 
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exhibits included in the catalogue, the selection of the following 
committee of T. Square members: Walter Smedley, chairman; 
Arthur H. Brockie, vice-chairman; William S. Vaux, secretary; 
Andrew J. Sauer, treasurer; Richard Erskine, John P. B. Sinkler, 
Arthur L. Nicholson, Paul P. Cret, Nicola d’Ascenzo, and Chester 
Holmes Aldrich, of New 
York; Herbert D. Hale, of 
Boston; and Douglas H. 
Thomas, Jr., of Baltimore. 
From a professional point 
of view the exhibition was 
of more importance than 
any that preceded it. The 
walls of the gallery were 
filled with important and 
serious ‘‘propositions,’’ 
such as a design for join- 
ing the two cities by the 
Manhattan Bridge in New 
York, the building of a big 
university in Baltimore, the 
archzological treatment of 
the banks of the Saone at 
Lyons, and the reconstruc- 
tion of the water front at 
Bordeaux. The principal 
project sent by a Philadel- 
phia architect was a design 
for a new building for the 
department of architecture 
at Washington, by Rankin, 
Kellogg & Crane. 
# Thirty-eight pictures, 
representing the work of 
some of the most distin- 
guished artists of the Eng- 
lish, French, and Dutch 
mir iktes Maton schools, formed an attrac- 
(Half-tone direct from leather) tion of exceptional interest 
at the Art Gallery Mon- 
treal, recently. In accordance with past custom, the opening of the 
exhibition was marked by a private view, to which only members of 
the association were invited. Even with this restriction, the attend- 
ance was large, and the galleries were well filled with a gathering of 
the élite of Montreal society. The loan exhibition was this year one 
of a particularly high order of merit, and the paintings were nearly 
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all new to the Montreal public. The result was very gratifying 
as an index of the wholesome growth of art interest in the province. 
# The annual exhibition of the Rochester Camera Club was held at 
the club’s rooms in the Wilder Arcade. The exhibition included 
photographic work of every conceivable nature, all of which was the 
work of the club members. In all one hundred and fifty-nine pictures 
were hung. The exhibition 
was open to the public each 
afternoon and evening for 
a week. 

* The twenty-seventh an- 
nual exhibition of the So- 
ciety of American Artists 
will open in the Fine Arts 
Building, New York, March 
25, and continue until April 
30. Original works in 
painting and sculpture not 
before publicly exhibited in 
New York, approved by the 
jury of admission, will be 
accepted. The annual 
Webb prize of $300 will be 
awarded for the best land- 
scape or marine picture in 
the exhibition painted by 
an American artist, without 
limit of age, who shall not 
previously have received 
the prize. The Shaw Fund 
is devoted each year to the 
purchase from the exhibi- 
tion of one or more works 
of art by American artists. 
These works are chosen 
with the assistance of the 





THE SOCIABLE EGG 


jury, and become the prop- By W. W. Denslow 

erty of Samuel 7. Shaw, (Half-tone direct from colored lithograph) 

the giver of the fund. This 

fund consists of $1,500 or more each year. The Carnegie prize of 


$500 will be awarded by the jury for the most meritorious oil-painting 
in the exhibition by an American artist, portraits only excepted, the 
picture to be the property of the artist. The Julia A. Shaw me- 
morial prize of $300 will be awarded for the most meritorious work 
of art in the exhibition produced by an American woman artist. 
# A memorial exhibition of Lenbach’s works is to be held at Munich 
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THE PLACID RIVER 
By Karl E. Termoéhlen 
(See note on Thurber Galleries) 


next winter. The dead master’s villa—one of the finest in the city— 
has been open to the public ever since his death. To the cost of 
keeping up this princely dwelling is ascribed the financial difficulties 
which beset the noted painter in the last years of his life, difficulties 
by no means unprecedented in art annals, and which give a handle to 
the commonplace gibe that an artist has no business sense. 

& One hundred and thirty-two miniatures were placed on view at 
the opening of the sixth annual exhibition of the American Society 
of Miniature Painters in the galleries of M. Knoedler & Co., New 
York. Some three score artists were represented in the exhibition. 
Several of the portraits shown were rather large for miniatures. 
Among the notable samples: displayed was an idealized portrait of a 
young woman, by W. J. Bear, secretary of the society, and an excel- 
lent portrait of G. L. Lauder, a cousin of Andrew Carnegie. Both 
works were good in color, and were admirable examples of native min- 
iature painting. [Laura Coombs Hills, who is noted for the excellence 
of her color in miniatures and delicacy of treatment, was represented 
by nine examples. Among her portraits was one of Mrs. George 
R. D. Schoeffelein. Portraits of Miss Courtney and Lady Eleanor 
Clarke, of excellent color, were shown by I. A. Josephi, president of 
the society. Two admirable examples by Lucia Fairchild Fuller 
were her ‘‘In the Days of King Arthur’’ and ‘‘The Chinese Jacket.”’ 
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# The Boston Art Club’s seventy-first exhibition opened January 
6th, and closed February 4th. The sum of one thousand dollars 
was appropriated for the purpose of buying one or more works. 
The fact that purchases are made by the club has always assisted 
greatly in inducing artists in other cities to contribute their best 
works. The exhibition was limited to oil-paintings and sculpture. 
Original works which had never before been shown publicly in the 
city of Boston were eligible to go before the jury of selection, com- 
posed of Frank H. Tompkins, Horace R. Burdick, John J. Enne- 
king, Charles F. Pierce, Scott C. Carbee, Jr., A. S. Monks, and 
William P. Burpee. 

* In the galleries of the Salmagundi Club, No. 14 West Twelfth 
Street, New York, the annual display of water-colors by artist mem- 
bers of the club was held recently. One hundred and twenty-four 
paintings were displayed, many being of excellent quality. Probably 
the most attractive example was ‘‘An Old Dock, Noank, Connecti- 
cut,’’ by Edward H. Potthast. In this work there is excellent 
technique, charming color, solidity, and good drawing. A prize of 
$150 was offered by Alexander C. Morgan for the best water-color in 
the exhibition. An effective picture was the ‘‘Load of Hay,’’ by 
F. Louis Mora, which was also shown at the annual exhibition of the 





VALLEY SCENE 
By E. T. Hurley 
(Who lately exhibited in Detroit) 
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New York Water-Color Club. Other examples of note shown were: 
‘*‘The Tom-Tom Player,’’ a characteristic Indian figure, by E. Irving 
Couse; ‘‘Old Piers, Annisquam,’’ by G. H. McCord; two fine water- 
colors by W. Merritt Post, ‘‘On Troy Meadows, New Jersey,’’ and 
‘‘A Gray Dog,”’ both excellent in tonal quality and delicacy of color- 
ing; ‘‘A Winter Girl,’’ a pastel by 
Maurice Fromkes; a Venetian nocturne 
by H. W. Faulkner; ‘‘Sally,’’ a capital 
figure study, well drawn and effective, 
by H. L. Hildebrandt. 
# The preliminary exhibition of the 
Minnesota State Art Society for the 
special edification of the Minnesota 
legislature opened February 20 in the 
rooms of the society in the new capitol. 
The exhibition lasted two weeks, and 
the rooms were open from ten A.M. to 
ten P.M. on week days, and eight A.M. 
to six P.M. on Sundays. The new stand- 
ing committees of the society for the 
year are: Finance, William Youngbauer, 
H. W. Jones, and Miss Mary Cheney; 
lectureship, Miss Mary Cheney, Mrs. 
William E. Thompson, Miss Margaret 
Evans; exhibition, Robert Koehler, 
Ernest Kennedy, and Miss Julia C. 
Gauthier; art collection, H. W. Jones, 
G. R. Metcalf, and T. G. Holyoke. 
#* The Utah Art Institute, in its sixth 
annual exhibition, presented to the 
public a commendable collection of pic- 
tures which the state could well be 
proud of. The exhibit was artistically 
arranged on the walls of the Carnegie 
library in Ogden in a well-lighted room 
POSTER on the top floor. The collection con- 
By A. Willette tained nearly one hundred pictures 
eer eee aes Tenet ip Ville, Paste) (water-color and oil), by well-known 
Utah artists as well as famous artists of 
other states and Europe, also sculpture by Luke Crawshaw, some art 
photography, lace, and pastel work. 
* It is reported that Dallas had one of the most complete art collec- 
tions ever brought to Texas, at the annual exhibit of the Dallas Art 
Association, which was held from January 11th to 18th, inclusive. 
The collections of paintings were well balanced, including a variety of 
subjects, and showing the methods of the different schools of art. 








AD rete ite 


ART SALES AND PRICE-LISTS 


DD 
which took place in Mendelssohn Hall, New York, proved a record- 


breaker. From the first the bidding was spirited, and in many 
instances the sales were sharply contested. The forty-three water- 


The sale of the paintings of the Thomas E. Waggaman collection, 





VASE 
By A. Van Briggle 
(See note on Van Briggle pottery) 


colors brought $51,060, and the net proceeds of the sale of the 
ninety-six pictures in all were $223,225. This is over $2,600 more 
than the Marquand collection of ninety-three paintings brought when 
sold by the American Art Association in the same hall two years ago. 
The highest price paid for a single painting was $40,200, given by 
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Herman Schaus for ‘‘Sheep Coming Out of the Forest,’’ by Anton 
Mauve. This picture Mr. Waggaman gave $2,400 for, and it could 
have been obtained a year previous when it was exhibited and 
awarded a medal in the Paris salon, for $300. The next highest 
price was $18,500, which was given by William Macbeth for Josef 
Israel’s painting, entitled ‘‘Grandfather’s Consolation.”’ The Dutch 
paintings and the prices they commanded was the feature of the sale. 
These without exception were originally purchased for Mr. Wagga- 
man by Mr. R. W. Brooke. Twelve of the water-colors brought 
over $1,000 apiece. ‘‘The Close of Day,’’ by John Francois Millet, 
was purchased by Felix Isman of Philadelphia for $13,800. ‘‘The 
Flag of Truce,’’ by De Neuville, went to Senator W. A. Clark for 
$8,500. Israel’s ‘‘ Jan in the Baby Chair,’’ brought $3,000. Anton 
Mauve’s ‘‘In the Sheep Stable, Laren’’ sold for $3,600; his ‘‘ Winter 
in Holland’’ for $2,750; and his ‘‘Boy and Cow’’ for $2,100. The 
record list of the paintings and buyers, with the amount paid follows: 
Water-colors—‘‘Interior of a Studio,’’ Oyens, Blank, $160; ‘‘A 
Commemara Bailiff,’’ Kerr, C. C. Glover, $260; ‘‘Cow in Stable,”’ 
Mauve, Knoedler, $675; ‘‘Night,’’ Poggenbeck, L. Williams, $100; 
‘*At Twilight,’ Weissenbruch, J. Wertheim, $725; ‘‘Hailing the 
Boats,’’ Blommers, Tooth & Sons, $410; ‘‘The Cart,’’ Nugenholtz, 
Blank, $220; ‘‘In a Dutch Farm-house,’’ Offermans, Mrs. C. K. 
Stanton, $150; ‘‘Calves in a Close,’” Poggenbeck, Knoedler, $300; 
‘*Dividing the Profits,’’ Kever, J. D. Shepard, $325; ‘‘At Dord- 
recht,’’ J. Maris, Knoedler, $1,125; ‘‘Milking,’’ W. Maris, Knoedler, 
$400; ‘‘The Sand Cart,’’ Ter Meulen, F. L. Hine, $425; ‘‘In a 
Beech Forest,’’ Bilders-Van Bosse, Hugh J. Grant, $200; ‘‘Roses,’’ 
Rosenboom, Fielding, $170; ‘‘A Landscape,’’ De Bock, Krausehaar, 
$325; ‘‘Lion Couchant,’’ Van Essen, A. C. Clarke, $180; ‘‘Winter 
in Holland,’’ Mauve, Knoedler, $2,750; ‘‘Suburbs of The Hague,”’ 
J. Maris, Knoedler, $1,000; ‘‘A Cool Spot,’’ W. Maris, H. Rein- 
hardt, $550; ‘‘Cows in the Marsh,’’ W. Maris, Tooth & Sons, $750; 
‘*Boy and Cow,’ Mauve, Blank, $2,100; ‘‘In a Dutch Barn,’’ Bos- 
boom, A. A. Healy, $300; ‘‘Flowers,’” Kamerlingh-Onnes, M. F. 
Bartlett, $100; ‘‘The Potato Harvest,’’ Dettman, J. Epstein, $150; 
‘*Scheveningen Fisher-Girls,’’. De Jong, C. Triller, $425; ‘‘In a Dutch 
House,’” Neuhuys, A. Lewisohn, $1,200; ‘‘In the Church, Mid- 
wolde, Holland,’’ Bosboom, Cottier, $1,125; ‘‘At the Butcher 
Shop,”’ Tholen, W. Sittenham, $180; ‘‘In the Sheep Stable, Laren,’’ 
Mauve, Knoedler, $3,600; ‘‘The Noonday Repast,’’ Kever, J. T. 
Pratt, $625; ‘‘Young Devotees,’’ Moes, Blank, $170; ‘‘The Spin- 
ner,’’ Valkenburg, J. Oehme, $190; ‘‘Cows in the Forest,’’ Ter 
Meulen, F. L. Hine, $425; ‘‘Girl Knitting,’’ Blommers, Scott & 
Fowles, $975; ‘‘October—Holland,’’ Bastert, J. Oehme, $285; ‘‘A 
Winter Moon,’’ Apol, J. H. Scoville, $250; ‘‘The Close of Day,’’ 
Millet, F. Isman, $13,800; ‘‘A Peasant’s Hut,’’ Mesdag-Van Houton, 
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H. C. Lytton, $150; ‘‘Alone in the World,’’ Neuhuys, Tooth & 
Sons, $1,150; ‘‘Jan in the Baby's Chair,’’ Israels, Blank, $3,000; 
‘‘The Flag of Truce,’’ De Neuville, W. A. Clark, $8,500; ‘‘On the 
Canal,’’ Weissenbruch, Schaus, $1,100. Oil-paintings—‘‘The Cloi- 
ster,’’ Bonvin, T. Noe, $1,275; ‘‘Arabs on the March,’’ Fromentin, 
Knoedler, $3,500; ‘‘The Harvest’ Field,’’ Brooke, Tooth, $140; 
‘*Lake Nemi,’’ Corot, J. Wertheim, $5,200; ‘‘The Page,’’ Roybet, 
A. Lewisohn, $850; ‘‘ Ville D’Arvay,’’ Corot, A. Lewisohn, $4,500; 
‘*At Nightfall; A Study,’’ Corot, J. M. Stettenheim, $2,425 ; ‘‘Cattle 
at Rest,’’ Troyon, E. McMillen, $3,700; ‘‘Street in Al Kantra,’’ 
Guillaumet, F. H. Gottlieb, $160; ‘‘A Summer Landscape,’’ Dau- 
bigny, Tooth, $4,000; ‘‘Evening,’’ Rousseau, Knoedler, $1,800; 
‘*Souvenir de la Ferme de St. Aubin,’’ Iroyon, J. Epstein, $4, 300; 
‘*Spinners at Laghouat,’’ Guillaumet, A. F. Jacacci, $280; ‘‘A 
Heath,’’ Constable, Blank, $3,600; ‘‘Early Morning on the Oise,”’ 
K. Daubigny, Colonel Woodward, $500; ‘‘Hunter and Dog—Early 
Morning,’’ Mauve, Montross, $5,300; ‘‘Le Lac,’’ ‘Daubigny, D. 
Chauncey, $4,150; ‘‘Hampstead,’’ Constable, W. C. Van Horne, 
$3,050; ‘‘Amusing the Baby,’’ Kever, W. J. Curtis, $1,300; “‘A 
Provincial Asylum,’’ Gay, R. C. Hall, $850; ‘‘An Orphan School,”’ 
Kuehl, J. Oehme, $400; ‘‘A Shipwreck,’’ Isabey, C. Schmidt, 
$1,750; ‘‘Sheep Coming Out of the Forest,’ Mauve, Schaus, $40,200; 
‘‘Approaching Storm,’’ De Thoren, A. Lewisohn, $1,900; ‘‘ Home- 
ward Bound—Moonlight,’’ Jacque, E. McMillen, $7,000; ‘‘The 
Frugal Meal,’’ Neuhuys, Scott & Fowler, $3,650: ‘‘Grandfather’s 
Consolation,’’ Israels, Macbeth, $18,500; ‘‘The Old Canal at Dord- 
recht,’’ J. Maris, Tooth, $12,600; ‘‘Gorges D’ Apremont—Evening,”’ 
J. F. Millet, B. C. Hall, $950; ‘‘ Black Rocks—Coast of Normandy,”’ 
Daubigny, S. D. Chapin, $4,300; ‘‘ Virgin and Child and Donors,’’ 
Memlinc, E. W. Sparrow, $2,125; ‘‘Milking Times.’’ W. Maris, 
Knoedler, $2,500; ‘‘Saul Pursuing David,’’ Decamps, W. C. Van 
Horne, $3,550; ‘‘Cows at the Ford,’’ Sande-Bakhuyzen, F. S. 
Flower, $2,450; ‘‘At Sunset,’’ Wyant, Montross, $6,100; ‘‘A 
Winter Evening,’’ Davis, H. Allaway, $1,175; ‘‘A Duet in the 
Studio,’” Dagnan-Bouveret, J. Schmidt, $1,350; ‘‘Collecting the 
Flock, Vale of Clwyd,’’ Cox, V. G. Fischer, $1,525; ‘‘After the 
Ball.’’ Doucet, F. S. Flower, $1,890; ‘‘Tivoli,’’ Wilson, V. G. 
Fischer, $800; ‘‘The Virgin, Infant Christ, and Angels,’’ Van Dyck, 
V.G. Fischer, $1,500; ‘‘Hope,’’ Reynolds, L. C. Castleman, $1,800. 
Pictures from Mr. Waggaman’s dwelling—‘‘ A Glass of Wine,’’ Peralta, 
R. C. Hall, $100; ‘‘ Warming Dolly’s Hands,’’ Chierci, Hewitt, $600; 
‘‘The Thief,’’ Wylie, J. F. Fruhlinghuysen, $175; ‘‘Head of a 
Woman,’’ Makovski, J. Oehme, $250; ‘‘Triumph of Christ,’’ Un- 
known, Lanthier, $200; ‘‘Venice,’’ Holmes, P. R. G. Horst, $60; 
‘*Gossip by the Riverside,’’ Knight, C. C. Duke, $625; ‘‘ Beside the 
Bay of Naples,’’ Galofre, Colonel Woodward, $200: ‘‘A Quiet 
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Corner,’’ Brooke, Dr. J. B. Ferguson, $175; ‘‘Meeting the Boat,”’ 
Hagborg, R. C. Hall, $575; ‘‘View of Windsor Castle,’’ Moran, E. 
McMillen, $500; Total, $223,225. To this must be added the pro- 
ceeds of the Japanese art collection and the other objects of vertu 
owned by Mr. Waggaman, making a grand total for the sale of 
$341,538. This falls somewhat “below expectations, for the coliec- 
tions are said to have been valued at $600,000. The depreciation 
was in the art objects and house furnishings and appointments. The 
pictures, on the whole, sold at unusually, surprisingly high figures. 


BRACELET 
By René Lalique 
(Whose exhibit was a feature of St. Louis Worid’s Fair) 


NOTES FROM THE DEALERS’ GALLERIES 


During the month of March there will be exhibited at the galleries 
of W. Scott Thurber, Chicago, a collection of water-colors by Wed- 
worth-Wadsworth. Following these, to the 15th of the month, will 
be shown oil-paintings by Karl Emil Terméhlen, and later portraits 
by Ferraris, miniatures by Miss Andre Lénique, and oil-paintings by 
A. E. Albright. 

# Inthe Walter Rowland’s Gallery on Boylston Street, Boston, there 
has been on exhibition a small collection of water-color paintings by 
modern Dutch painters, quiet and effective in treatment, and offering 
an interesting comparison with the Dutch landscapes so frequently 
brought back from the other side of the water by our own artists. 
The painters represented were Apol, Groenewegen, Mastenbrock, 
Rip, Steelink, Van der Windt, and Wysmuller—naimes that are not 
over familiar to the average frequenters of American picture galleries. 
& The Ehrich Galleries, New York, recently opened a special exhi- 
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bition of sacred and legendary art to continue for several weeks. 
This exhibition includes rare examples of the old Italian and Spanish 


EARLY SPRING IN NEW ENGLAND 
By D. W. Tryon 
(See note on the Montross Galleries) 


schools. Correggio, Titian, Guido Reni, Murillo, Ribera, Juan de 
Juanes, and many others of the great sixteenth and seventeenth 
century masters are represented. 
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# Considering the remarkable qualities of William Sartain’s work, it 
is rather surprising that the late exhibition of twenty-five of his pic- 
tures at the Macbeth Gallery in Fifth Avenue, New York, was the 
first that has been made in this city. Perhaps he has deemed his 
many contributions to the academy and Society of American Artists 
exhibitions as sufficient, and certainly it did not need the display 
referred to to convince art-lovers that he can paint Eastern scenes 
with sober brilliancy and our own American landscapes with much 
poetic charm. No American among the many who have followed 
Géréme, Decamps, and Frére in trying to fix upon canvas the glare 
of an Algerian sun on white walls, or to suggest the mysterious color 
charm of the Eastern bazaar, has succeeded more fully. 

# American art was in evidence recently at the Montross Galleries, 
New York, where N. E. Montross sold tour paintings by American 
artists for the aggregate sum of $10,500. Three typical landscapes 
by D. W. Tryon, who stands foremost among native landscape-paint- 
ers, went as follows: ‘‘Twilight, May,’’ bought by C. L. Freer of 
Detroit for $3,500; ‘‘Early Morning in September,’’ bought by 
Ernest Longfellow for $2,000; and ‘‘An Autumn Farm Scene,”’ 
bought by Colonel Frank J. Hecker for $2,000. ‘‘Girl Feeding 
Turkeys,’’ by Horatio Walker, was bought by Dr. Alexander C. 
Humphreys, President of Stevens Institute, Hoboken, for $3,000. 
# Frederick Remington exhibited a number of bronzes done by the 
Cire Perdu, or lost wax, process by the Roman Bronze Works, at the 
Knoedler Galleries, in New York. The exhibition continued through 
February. 

# In the Williams & Everett Galleries, Boston, there was recently 
on exhibition a remarkable collection of European paintings, probably 
the most remarkable that will be shown in Boston during the present 
season. The paintings, which were both old and modern, were 
brought together by L. Ralston, and the list of canvases was practi- 
cally a catalogue of famous painters. Among the artists represented 
were Tournieres, Hoppner, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Troyon, Van 
Marcke, Schreyer, Cazin, Diaz, Dupre, Daubigny, Commere, Ziem, 
Jaque, and Thaulow, Constable, and Corot; and of several of these 
painters there were especially excellent and charming illustrations. 

# At Robert C. Vose’s picture galleries, 320 Boylston Street, 
Boston, an exhibition of paintings by William M. Chase was opened 
recently, and continued through January. The collection, which was 
composed of twenty-six works, and included the painter’s most recent 
productions, contained examples of his figure-painting, landscapes, 
and still-life, and was a highly stimulating manifestation of artistic 
vitality and force. Mr. Chase has held several exhibitions in Boston, 
but not in recent years, and there was more of his own individuality 
in these late works of his than in any of his pictures we have seen. 














GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


The official report of the librarian of Congress mentions that the 
nation has no less than 158,451 prints, of which 13,000 were obtained 
last year through the copyright regulations. Among recent acquisi- 
tions is a collection of original pen-drawings made by the late George 
Y. Coffin, picturing almost every event of political importance of the 
last six years. Besides the prints which the Library of. Congress 
owns, there have been placed in its hands for the benefit of the public 
and for safe-keeping certain valuable private collections, chief among 
which is that belonging to Mrs. T. Harrison Garrett of Baltimore and 
her sons, which consists of over 19,000 prints, many of them exceed- 
ingly rare. 

# The Jacob H. Lazarus scholarship for the study of mural painting 
will be awarded next autumn by the Academy of Design for the fourth 
time. The winner will receive $1,000 a year and traveling expenses 
for three years, during which period he must work in Rome under the 
guidance of the academy. The scholarship is open to any unmarried 
male citizen of the United States. Candidates must enter their 
names before October I next, and pass a preliminary examination in 
perspective, anatomy, and painting from the nude; the final compe- 
tition will be held in November, and the prize awarded in time for 
the winner to begin work in Rome in January. The academy com- 
mittee in charge of the matter consists of Frederic Crowninshield, 
J. Carroll Beckwith, Edwin H. Blashfield, George W. Breck, A. D. 
F. Hamlin, Francis C. Jones, George W. Maynard, A. T. Schwartz, 
and Edgar M. Ward. Further particulars may be obtained from 
Philip C. Siis, clerk of the academy, at Amsterdam Avenue and One 
Hundred and Ninth Street, New York City. 

# The friends of the late Artus Van Briggle will regret to hear that 
his pottery, which was beginning to receive the artistic attention it 
deserved from the art centers of the world at the time of his death, is 
to be closed. It has been found impossible to carry on the work of 
development without Van Briggle himself. It seems a great pity, 
for the Van Briggle pottery was very beautiful, and artistic pottery 
is scarce. 

# The seventh annual convention of the American Ceramic Society 
was held at Birmingham, Alabama, with a good attendance of dele- 
gates from various parts of the United States. Francis W. Walker 
of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, the retiring president, in his annual 
address recounted the work of the organization for the advancement 
of the clay-working industry, and appealed for more liberal support. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, W. D. Gates, Chicago; 
vice-president, Ellis Lovejoy, Columbus, Ohio; secretary, Edward 
Orton, Columbus, Ohio; treasurer, Stanley G. Bart, Cincinnati. 
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ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


An effort is to be made to resume the important archzeological 
work of excavating the rest of the buried city of Herculaneum. Pro- 
fessor Charles Waldstein recently delivered lectures on the subject 
under the auspices of the Royal Academy in London. The scheme 
will be a very costly one, involving the collection of a very large sum 
of money to start with, but Professor Waldstein is sanguine of being 
able to raise the money for the realization of the project. 

# Two French artists known chiefly for their posters, illustrations, 
and caricatures have been intrusted by the Paris authorities with 
important decorative work in the new Hotel de Ville. Adolph 
Willette will decorate the room in which the president of the republic 
holds official receptions. His scheme, which has been approved, 
comprises one center panel of immense size, in which will be depicted 
the various occupations of the Paris workpeople; the side panels will 
be devoted to representations of the various fétes of the city—the 
Mardi Gras, the 14th of July, etc. Willette is chiefly known by 
excellent work as a caricaturist, and by the signs made for many 
popular shops, a specialty in which he has displayed much wit, fancy, 
and artistic taste. Another important reception-room has _ been 
allotted to Forain, the well-known caricaturist of the Figaro, who will 
depict various types of Paris life. 

# A committee of Irish writers, headed by W. B. Yeats, has under- 
taken to raise money for the purchase of the pictures—chiefly of the 
modern French schoo]l—lately on exhibition at the Royal Hibernian 
Academy in Dublin. The collection included twelve paintings by 
Corot, fourteen by Constable, sixteen drawings by Millet, the ‘‘Stroll- 
ing Musician’’ by Manet, and good examples of Daubigny, Diaz, 
Monet, Troyon, Whistler, Israels, Mauve, Maris, and Puvis de Cha- 
vannes. The sum of $15,000 is needed. 

# The late Belgian painter, Jules Raeymackers, left his house at 
Houffalze, in Ardenne, for the future use of landscape-painters who 
may wish to study the country in which he had spent his life and 
which he contended was the most picturesque in Europe. Any artist 
recommended by the Brussels Academy of Fine Arts may have the 
place and a certain sum for its maintenance during a period of two 
years, after which he must make way for some one else. Raey- 
mackers’s will also forbade any exhibition of his paintings after his 
death. 

# The colleagues and friends of William Ernest Henley have formed 
a committee to erect a monument to his memory. Auguste Rodin 
has offered to design a sculptured setting for his bust of Mr. Henley, 
which will be cast in bronze, and the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
London, have given a site in the cathedral. 
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